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Does not every duel, moreover, every fight against
a living and free adversary, develop in the same
way?

On guard       .        .        .    Cover yourself*
Engage the sword   .        .    Establish contact.
Stretch out the arm         .    Threaten the adversary in

the direct line so as to

fix him.

Double   or disengage   or   Manoeuvre only when this
what not.                           stage is reached.

We shall see later on how these views might have
been applied to the situation of August 15th, 1870, which
we have criticised above.

Let us for the time being keep to Napoleon, when he
explains strategical security to Prince Eug&ie by means
of the following considerations :

" As you did not know anything about the enemy*s
schemes, you were perfectly right in sending your whole
cavalry on Korinend, in sending for news. But you
were wrong in sending it without infantry, for cavalry
cannot fulfil this task by itself; it ought to have been
accompanied by a strong infantry advance guard. . . ,

" You were equally wrong in deciding from the first
to make for Raab in order to cut off the Archduke
John from his road. He would have heard of your
movement, he would have escaped. . . ."

In countries with numerous communications, one
ought not to manoeuvre a priori against an enemy in
possession of his freedom of movement. One ought
to being by getting hold of him; once that preliminary
condition has been fulfilled, the opportunity will arise
to carry out a manoeuvre the effect of which shall be
safe and certain.

The advance guard, which has fulfilled the first part
of the task, getting information, must then fulfil the
second, keeping a hold on the adversary, keeping actually
in touch with nim, so as to make it possible to organise a
well-founded and right manoeuvre, that is, a manoeuvre
corresponding to the circumstances. The advance guard
attacks the enemy if he tries to escape. It resists by
means of a defensive and of a retreating manoeuvre if
he attacks.